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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


[Conciupep.] 


WE also see how broad is the ground of that true Christian 
unity, which it should be the happiness of every sincere follow- 
er of Jesus Christ to promote. It is a ground as broad and 
ample as the Gospel itself, when it comes forth to meet and to 
satisfy every variety of spiritual want and need, which under 
any and all circumstances, any of our race may feel. It 
regards always the fact, that men may, that if honest and in- 
quiring they must, differ from each other upon many subjects, 
must hold some differences of opinion. It looks complacently 
upon the varieties of manifestation which mark individual 
character or the expression of religious feeling, as proving the 
perfect truthfulness and simplicity of those who exhibit them. 
If beneath all these there be evident the spirit of Christ; if the 
love of God and of man, if personal purity, if a living, fervent 
piety, if, in a word, the temper and graces of the Christian be 
there, the merely denominational name which the man wears, 
the particular mode in which he worships God, or the articles 
of his sectarian creed, can form no barrier to fellowship. 

And, what perhaps may not at first seem so obvious, all 
this is true of those who hold most steadfastly, provided it be 
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not exclusively or bigotedly, to their own views of Christian 
truth, or their own particular church polity. Only throw aside or 
get rid of this miserable element of exclusiveness or bigotry, and 
the strongest attachment to one’s own faith or mode of worship, 
is entirely compatible with a full recognition of and fellowship 
with the true Christianity and Christian character of one’s neigh- 
bor of another faith and order. Nay, we go farther than this. 
Believing as we certainly do, that we must, as honest and good 
men, differ upon many points, but perceiving as we just as 
certainly do, that there are very many which we and all pro- 
fessing Christians hold in common, we rejoice in the liberty of 
each to judge for himself, though the result be a difference 
of opinion ; since enough will remain on which we cannot but 
agree, to furnish and form the cement of unity and peace. 
How, then, may we best encourage and promote the true 
unity of Christ’s Church? Not by pretending that no differen- 
ces exist among its members, nor that they are wholly unim- 
portant or very subordinate differences, for neither position is 
true. Differences do exist ; and they are important, specially 
important whenever they are held as matters of conviction, the 
clear conclusions of honest and unprejudiced inquiry. But, on 
the other hand, by exaggerating neither the number nor the 
importance of these differences ; by holding them charitably ; 
by taking especial pleasure in dwelling rather upon those 
points and subjects upon which all agree. The unhappy dis- 
sensions among themselves, which from time to time we see 
threatening to rend asunder utterly, sects and churches which 
possess the most nicely adjusted organization, and the most 
elaborately drawn articles of faith, should serve to convince all 
that there is no unity so desirable or so practicable, as that 
which we are urging. Let us admit that we differ, clearly, 
unquestionably differ, upon many and important points. Be it 
so,—let us say. What then? we agree upon many more, 
vastly more important. Let us hold our differences in peace, 
and with profound mutual respect. Let us cherish our points 
of agreement as the very bonds of Christian union, co-operation 
and fellowship. Let our rivalry, our strife if you please, be 
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that lofty rivalry, that noble strife, who shall show, who shall 
have, most of the spirit of Christ,—who shall most resemble 
him, the Great Pattern! And we may rest assured, that when 
this becomes the great rivalry, the great strife, among those 
who take to themselves his name, the nearest approach to that 
true unity of his Church for which he prayed will be realized, 
and the most convincing evidence given to the doubting or un- 
believing world, that he was indeed The Sent of God. 

For, what say the doubting or unbelieving world >—Ask 
not us to believe, until you can agree as to what we shall be- 
lieve. Call not upon us for faith, when amid all your conten- 
tions and disputes so fiercely waged, the great objects of faith 
become wrapped in utter mystery. Demand not of us assent 
to your religious doctrines, until you can show us something in 
their spirit and influence upon your own hearts, which proves 
the “* peace and good will,” of which you allege they are the 
fountain.—Alas, that the Church of Christ in all its branches 
should give so much warrant for these cavils and reproaches ! 
To all who feel with us upon this subject, the way of duty is 
plain. Let us do what we can that there shall be less warrant 
for them in the time to come. Let us wherever we go, and 
the opportunity presents itself, show that we belong to the 
one, catholic, universal Church of Christ, by rising above our 
differences to acknowledge and embrace all, who show that 
they love the Lord Jesus Christ, who display his spirit, who 
walk in his steps. Let us not ask, Is he of Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas? but, Is ne or Curist? What a glorious con- 
summation were that—in which the world should see the 
clergy and people of all the various denominations of profess- 
ing Christians, uniting together in works of faith, of charity, 
of devotion, and urging and helping each other to enlarge and 
strengthen the Redeemer’s kingdom ! 

But perhaps some overzealous brother may be ready to say 
in the words of the apostte—Have a care! ‘ Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers! I°or what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what communion 
hath light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with 
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Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?” 
But, brother, of whom saith the apostle this? Does he call 
those unbelievers, who had been baptized “into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”? Does he 
call that “ unrighteousness,” which acknowledges God’s com- 
mandments to be “ holy, just, and good”? or that “ darkness,” 
which is striving to “let its light so shine before men, that they 
may see its good works, and glorify our Father whiclr is in 
heaven”? Does Paul call him “ Belial,” who acknowledges 
and rejoices in the divinity of the Lord Jesus, and accepts him 
as the Savior of his soul, “ sanctified and sent” of the Father ? 
Or, does he brand him as “ infidel,” who holds “ repentance 
towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” to be the 
great prerequisites of salvation to all to whom the Gospel 
comes? Far, very far from it: what a risk does that man 
dare, who ventures to assume Heaven’s own prerogative of 
judgment, and then judge perchance him whom “ God hath re- 
ceived”! This were “a fearful thing, indeed”! What shall 
be the answer of those hereafter, who have here only careless- 
ly, not ‘> say maliciously, stigmatized sincere and simple- 
minded and faithful followers of Christ, as ‘* enemies of his 
cross,” as “denying the Lord that bought them,” as “ blind 
leaders of the blind”? What, when the rightful Judge shall 
say, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me”! 

There is far too much of this everywhere. Would that it 
were confined to one sect, but it is not. It is enough with 
some in every sect, that a man does not belong: to theirs, to 
stamp him outcast. But this is the rare extreme. There are 
too many, however, in all sects, who need to be baptized into 
the large, generous, all-embracing, humble spirit of the Gospel 
they profess. God be thanked, that the dawn of a better day 
seems breaking! Some streaks of light shoot across the 
darkness. Some signs there are, that some minds are bursting 
the fetters of that uncharitableness and bigotry, in which such 
multitudes are held. And even if it be by the scourge of trial ; 
even if it be by learning by bitter and mortifying experience, 
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that exclusiveness cannot keep out impurity and its consequent 
reproach; even if it be that one or another branch of the 
Church must bow its head in sackcloth and ashes, mourning 
over wickedness in its highest places, we will sympathize, we 
will mourn with it, if at length by God’s blessing, a holier and 
a diviner temper towards others, towards all men, shall be the 
result ! F. A. F. 


OUR ODD DRAWER. No. III. 
FRAGMENTS. 


THE PAUPER’S COMPLAINT. 


‘Tne dying pauper complaincd to me that, while all the world 
were running mad for principles, and assailing Heaven and 
Congress with prayers for political and moral reform, he had 
roamed through the streets of his native city for months, 
friendless and starving, and had pressed his bundle of straw, 
for these many cheerless nights, with no nurse but the King 
of kings. ‘My young brother,’ said he, ‘God will be better 
served and more honored, if a few of your rising generation 
will venture to trust Himself to take care of the stars and the 
states, and will relieve Him in the midnight service of such 
poor wretches as myself.’ 


FONTENELLE. 


I have often admired the boast of Fontenelle, which he is 
reported to have made in his old age. The sentiment which 
it expresses, and the principle it commends are worthy of all 
praise. ‘Jai quatre-vingt ans; je suis Francais; et je n’ai 
pas donné dans tout ma vie la plus petite ridicule a la plus 
petite vertu.’ I am eighty years old; I ama Frenchman, and 
yet, in the whole course of my life, I have never treated the 
least degree of virtue with the least degree of ridicule. 
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Frenchman or no Frenchman, there are few who can say as 
much. It is worth considering that he who ridicules a virtue, 
does as much injury and as great a wrong as he who applauds 
a vice. 


THE GOOD MAN’S LIGHT. 


The most intense action of the Deity is upon those who 
dwell nearest to Himself, and the holiest and happiest spirits 
surround His throne, while at the same time the illimitable 
universe feels his hallowing and blessed energy. So the true 
man of God on earth is a centre of light and joy, diffusing his 
benign and lively influences without intermission or limit, yet 
ever smiling most brightly upon the circle of his most intimate 
friends, and producing his richest moral results upon the hearts 
that cling closest to his own. 


CLERICAL HONOR-—-LORD BACON. 


It was a saying of Lord Bacon, with reference to the disres- 
pect often shown to the clerical office, by reason of the un- 
worthy characters of individual clergymen—* No contradiction 
hath supplanted in me the reverence that I owe to their calling ; 
neither hath any detraction or calumny imbased mine opinion 
of their persons. Those who have sought to deface the bishops 
and cast contempt upon them are not to be excused. The 
ancient councils and synods, as is noted by the ecclesiastical 
story, when they deprived any bishop, never recorded the 
offence, but buried it in perpetual silence.” 

Such sentiments are worthy of such a man. , With all his 
attachment to the inductive method, he never pursued it in 
ascending from the personal defects of the ministry to their 
calling, to draw that into question ; but expressly declared that 
“such induction shows a great fallacy of argument and per- 
versity of disposition.” The publicity recently given to the 
investigations and doings of an ecclesiastical tribunal—so in- 
decent also in themselves—affords a striking contrast to the 
ancient custom which the Lord Chancellor commends. It is 
a forcible illustration of the change of feeling which has taken 
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place in modern times, in regard to the sacredness of the holy 
office, on the part even of those who hold it. And I apprehend 
that, whatever complaint the clergy or the dignitaries of the 
Church may make of the laity for slighting their calling, the 
blame of its defacement rests far more with themselves—not 
only because some of them occasionally disgrace their office 
by personal and notorious faults, (for this has always been, and 
is to be expected,) but because they are not careful enough 
upon whom they “lay hands,” and do not themselves respect 
their own profession. 


NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Some one complained of a sullen neighbor—‘ Through the 
whole city there is no one so near to me and yet so far from 
me.’ An old writer, quoting this sentence from Martial, 
applies it with some wit and much truth to the brutish man’s 
ignorance of his soul. ‘ Himself is so far from himself that 
he cannot discern himself. He and his soul are the greatest 
strangers.” 

The literal application, however, is forcible enough and 
necessary enough. We may talk, as we do, very magnificent- 
ly, of our neighbor’s heing our suffering fellow creature from 
pole to pole. But after all, we must not forget that local con- 
tiguity has some connexion with neighborhood and neighborly 
obligations. If J say ‘ the whole city are my neighbors,’ I may 
excuse myself for neglecting to cultivate their acquaintance 
and giving personal attention to their wants, by the impractica- 
bility of surveying so broad a field. [ may overlook the poor 
family in the * ten-foot building” across the way. My expan- 
sive generosity may spurn the narrow limits of my own street. 
The swelling tide of my munificent sympathy, seeking broad 
channels, may not run down into the damp cellars that are 
obvious to the most commonplace philanthropy. 

We have reason to be heartily tired and sick of that benevo- 
lence which is too big for use. There is no greater mockery 
of charity—nothing more disgusting—than those high-flying 
sentiments of human brotherhood, which are ever soaring off 
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to the north and to the south; to the east and to the west, 
skimming over a circumference nobody knows how large— 
without ever alighting with a crumb in the fingers, or a song in 
the mouth, at the lowly door-stone of the sufferer, whom God 
has stationed close at hand. 

The poor man in Greenland may be my neighbor, but the 
poor man in Boston is my neighbor. The former lives a great 
way off, and the journey to his snow-hut isa rough one. And 
how could [ get at him there, without passing by that “* broken 
shed” that lies a few rods due north from my door? My corn 
might be damaged and my oil might spoil; my ship might 
founder, or my beneficent bravery cool, before I could reach 
him to do him good. I will therefore give him my best wishes 
and my best prayers—watching opportunities to send him 
something better—whilst to-day I pour my meal into the barrel, 
and my oil into the cruise, of the poor widow at No. 7, and the 
disabled washerwoman in yon rough-cast house. 

Our neighbor lives at the next door. I wish city Christians 
would learn this lesson and practise upon it. We might then 
spare some of our benevolent societies as well as not. Some 
very good folks might stay at home and look after their own 
households and their own business. A large number of men 
and women might be released from the burdensome and 
responsible offices of trustees, secretaries, presidents, executive 
committees, &c., which, if we may believe themselves, take 
up a great deal of time, and which, we know by experience, 
create many difficulties and envyings,and make often more 
talk than they do work. Modest poor people might apply to 
somebody less formidable and of less awful dignity, than the 
representative or agent of an association with a great name, 
who examines like a magistrate, registers name and residence 
and wants in a book, and puts down the amount of the bestow- 
ment with an exactness which is absolutely frightful, consider- 
ing the smallness of the benefit and the dreary interval it is 
meant to cover. The poor and the rich might come together, 
without the intervention of machines that only separate them 
the wider whilst conveying benefactions. And, although some 
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oocasions for great speeches might be spoilt and some fine 
trumpeting of alms deeds lost to mankind, and here and there 
a man who fills a wide space in the public eye as dispenser of 
others’ charities, might shrink into a pigmy when left to the 
bestowment of his own—yet, after all, these disastrous conse- 
quences would be less deplorable to society than some might 
imagine. Its best offices might be carried on without them. 
But seriously, neighborhood of place, ought to be considered 
a passport and a claim to neighborhood of feeling. It is a 
shame for two families to live for years in the same block, or 
in adjacent houses, and not interchange acts of friendly feeling. 
It is an imposition and a lie to profess to be genuine philan- 
thropists, and to show no interest in human beings who are 
born, who suffer, rejoice, and die, within our hearing of their 
mirth and their groans. Cc. R. 





“ THY KINGDOM COME.” 


WELL might the Savior-Master teach 
His followers all to say, 

*‘ Thy blessed kingdom come on earth,” 
When they kneel down to pray. 


Since first upon an eastern mount 
That holy prayer was said, 

What small advances in the world 
Has this same kingdom made ! 


He came, blest Teacher, to impart 
Light from the world above ; 
His precept and his act were one, 

Truth manifest in love. 


With clear prophetic eye he looked 
The long dim ages through ; 

He saw how self would grow in man, 

Our social want he knew. 
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He went before us to unite 
The human and Divine ; 

Thought, word, and deed, first met in him, 
Whole and harmonious shine. 


Beneath the thick but struggling clouds, 
We talk of Christian life ; 

The words of Jesus on our lips, 
Our hearts with man at strife ! 





Our social fane disjointed stands, 
Laid waste by fires of sin: 

Ivy creeps o’er its crumbling stones, 
And makes it dark within. 











Stout hearts and willing hands we want, 
Our temple to repair ; 

Remove the gathering dust of years, 
And show the model fair. 







A beautiful and perfect plan, 
The Master left behind, 

For the pure Spirit’s dwelling-place, 
In every willing mind. 







Traditions, forms, and selfishness 
Have dimmed the inner light ; 

Have closely veiled the spirit-world, 
And angels from our sight. 







We slumber while the present calls, 
But darkness grows with rest ; 

Who would see truth to action wake ! 
Do !—the Divine behest! 








When freedom, purity and love 
Earth’s feverish pulse control, 

God’s holy kingdom will have come 
Within the human soul. 


And then the Master will appear 
Upon the earth again ; 

And truth’s fair whole, in heaven now hid, 
Will be revealed to men! 
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JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 


We would offer, as briefly as possible, the reasons which 
decide our own mind against believing in the actual death of 
this unhappy girl, Jephthah’s daughter. 

J. The Jewish law did not permit human sacrifices : in the 
case of Abraham, Jehovah had signally forbidden them. 
With regard to this maiden, such a fate would be still more 
revolting. No divine call could be pretended, no permission 
even of the Giver of life to take her life violently away. No 
anointed priest could have participated in so foul a service. 
His own code appointed her redemption with thirty shekels. 
The argument of Milman that she could not have been dedica- 
ted as a vestal virgin because neither priest nor altar could be 
procured, is still stronger against her actual sacrifice. 

IJ. The Jewish nation would not have tamely endured such 
an outrage. The maiden had never injured any living thing: 
she seems rather an object of tender attachment and earnest 
affection. The Mishna, or Jewish traditional law, pointedly 
condemns human sacrifices for the reason that a man cannot 
give away what is not his own, and the life of a child is at the 
control only of that Divine Being who called it into conscious 
existence. The nation, the army rather, interfered under their 
first king to save the life of Jonathan, which was doomed by a 
similar vow, and they succeeded in averting the terrible sen- 
tence. Can we believe, that, this little while previous, there 
was no humanity stirring the same people’s bosom? _ Is it not 
an additional thought of some weight, that entire months 
elapsed before the supposed execution of the bloody vow ? 
Was there all the while no one voice lifted in her behalf? Did 
no sympathy for the lovely victim apprize the parent of his 
higher obligations—obligations which no rash words could an- 
nul—no idle threats violate ? 

Ill. The letter of the narrative does not bind us down to 
the idea of a bloody sacrifice. The most thorough Hebrew 
scholars agree that the passage may be read “ Whatsoever 
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cometh forth to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s; or I will 
offer him up a burnt-offering.”” And Lowth approved another 
rendering, less customary in that peculiar language, “* What- 
soever cometh forth shall be the Lord’s ; and I will offer Him, 
i. e. to Him, a burnt offering.” 

But IV. The letter itself favors the opposite view. ‘The 
maiden asked two months to “ bewail her virginity” : not to 
lament a premature grave, but evidently that she was to be 
debarred from that alliance to which the Hebrew female look- 
ed forward as the dawn of her true life, cut off finally from any 
participation in the Messianic race and blessing. No one ever 
glanced at the Jewish annals or mingled with any natives of 
the farther East, without remarking the utmost moment attach- 
ed to the possession of progeny. To relinquish society forever, 
to consent to the extinction of her family name, to lose all 
share in the glory reflected upon his line by the promised 
Redeemer, may well have cost a severe struggle, may well 
have taken months of solitary thought. 

And the very statement of the discharge of Jephthah’s guilty 
oath tends the same way: instead of saying “he did with her 
according to his vows and offered her up a burnt offering,” the 
writer declares “‘ he did with her according to his vow and she 
knew no man,” implying that perpetual virginity, a figurative 
death, an offering up of every home privilege, every fireside 
endearment, every female right, fulfilled the vow. Then, 
the going up of the maidens to lament her, year after year, 
could have been for no graveyard-mourning : because, after 
the funeral rites were finished the Jew made no farther ex- 
pressions of grief in the neighborhood of a polluted corpse. 
It disqualified him for sanctuary service. And this very word 
lament will equally bear the meaning of TaLK wiTH, implying 
as a Jewish commentator paraphrases it, to ‘‘ comfort her soli- 
tary life with friendly discourse.” 

It is objected that there were no institutions at that early date 
in which female monasticism could be practised: but, it would 
be hard to show there were not, hard to show a condemnation 
of voluntary celibacy even under the latest dispensation : and, 
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certain it is, that whatever roof sheltered her tender head 
during her two months’ meditation, could equally well hide it 
for twelve months, or twelve years. She could not have roam- 
ed wildly upon the mountains for that time: to say nothing of 
the peril, such female vagrancy would have dyed her name in 
infamy: she must have found some safe retreat, and if so, we 
ask the objector to our view where that retreat was? Mean- 
while, when so many good offices remain unfulfilled in our 
humble religious associations for want of sufficient female self- 
devotion, it would be hard indeed to show, that the daily ser- 
vice of this cumbersome, gorgeous and stately ritual could not 
give sufficient occupation to at least one consecrated virgin, 
the * Anna’ of that day. 

But, the principal objection with most minds, that the vow 
admitted no evasion, contradicts most notorious facts. Had an 
unclean animal, a dog for instance, met Jephthah, the sacrifice 
would have been impossible : a human sacrifice certainly fell 
under severer condemnation. Had it been another man’s 
daughter, no authority of the warrior-judge could have come 
near obtaining the relinquishment of her life. The thing 
would have been seen by all to be out of the question. 

Had this intrepid hero fulfilled his vow as is commonly 
thought, had the maiden said or sung 


“Since thy triumph was bought by my vow, 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now,” 


we should have found no Evangelical mention of the urfiatural 
father among the sainted worthies of olden time. His name 
would have been steeped in everlasting stains. No brutal 
Pagan could have perpetrated worse outrage. His previous 
negotiations with the Ammonite sovereign had shown great 
humanity, power of thought, acquaintance with Jewish history, 
anything save a bloody superstition. Did he needlessly, when 
Jewish institutions provided an easy substitute, and criminally, 
when the ban of Heaven rested on human sacrifices, and wan- 
tonly, after two months’ delay, tear out the live heart of an 
only child, heathenism itself would have lifted its hands in 
VOL. II. 17 
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horror. The name of Jehovah had been profaned! Humanity 
itself cruelly wounded! (Leviticus xxvii. 4.) 

The reasons then against the ancient interpretation of this 
vow are that the text does not require it, that the customs 
of the times would not countenance it, that the character of 
Jephthah is inconsistent with it, that the Law of God sternly 
prohibited it. 

The practical lessons afforded by the story upon the wicked- 
ness of rash vows, and the beauty of filial obedience, are 
worthy of all heed. F. W. H. 





LINES 


WRITTEN ON A BEAUTIFUL EVENING A FEW HOURS AFTER THE 
DEATH OF A DEAR FRIEND. 


Sort is the evening air! 
And beautiful and fair 
Looks nature in her glowing summer dress ; 
But near us, Death is sleeping, 
And eyes made dim with weeping 
See not earth’s loveliness ! 


What is morning shining, 
The evening sun declining, 

Or the bright splendor of the midnight sky, 
To him, who o’er the bed, 
Where lies the silent dead, 

Ponders death’s mystery ? 


God’s bright creation lies 
Hidden from clouded eyes, 
That only see through tears, or mists of sin. 
The soul o’er earthly things 
Its clouds or sunshine flings ; 
Our world is from within ! 
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THE CHURCH OUR DEFENCE. 


A SERMON, BY REV. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN. 


Joun xv. 4. Abide in me, and in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me. 


In the authority of Christian truth, in the firm allegiance 
of the heart to Christ as the Savior, is placed our hope for the 
salvation of the world. One does not look deeply or wisely 
into the condition of the Christian world, who does not see, be- 
yond the outward disunion, the elements of a common faith. 
And so, in the many forms of moral action that are going on, 
we cannot watch long without seeing how a Christian principle 
is lying at the bottom of every movement for good ; and more 
than this, how Christianity seems to hold the balance, to cor- 
rect our false estimate of ourselves and our own work, to 
show us a point beyond our own narrow, one-sided aim. We 
fatigue ourselves with our efforts, and fancy we are going be- 
yond the sphere of Christianity, at least that its institutions are 
no longer a help to us: and yet, after all, when the excitement 
subsides, the Church gently receives us again, admonishing us 
tenderly of our error, renewing our spent strength, reviving 
within us the faith so needful for carrying on any righteous 
work. Onr hope for man rests on Christianity. It is bound 
up more closely than some would be ready to confess, more 
closely perhaps than we ourselves suspect, in the efficacy of 
Christian institutions. Here is “ the first root out of which we 
all grow, though into branches ;” and to us the Church should 
embody the one life that animates the whole. Whatever we 
see of the evil that is in the world, the looseness of public and 
private morals, the wandering of men’s thought, the weary, 
heartless skepticism that steals in and withers the moral 
strength of young men, our own selfish strife and evil passions, 
the countless influences that lead us astray, the danger we 
sometimes feel, and the shrinking dread lest our community 
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too should lose its faith, our homes be stripped of their sacred- 
ness, our dear affections chilled and mocked,—our fear too 
lest our country prove unfaithful and suffer herself to be 
brought down by her own guilt from the high station she ought 
to fill, the fearful corruption, the downfall of virtue, the extinc- 
tion of social peace and purity, the hideous moral deformity 
that stare upon us from places where religious belief has lost 
its hold,—all these forms of real or threatened evil call to us 
with a warning voice, and summon us to guard with a strong 
hand and a watchful eye the treasure that is put into our keep- 
ing. There is something in the state of things in other lands, 
there is something in the laxity of principle and belief among 
ourselves, there is something in the reports that come to us 
every day of crime or vice in high places, of the utterly un- 
principled conduct of men who boast themselves as defenders 
of a sect or champions of a party, there is something in the 
crude, blundering and unjust way in which unskilful men 
attempt to deal with these things, there is something in our 
personal needs, and the longing we have for a truer faith and 
a holier life—there is something in all this, which calls us loud- 
ly to stand up in defence of our faith, in justification of our 
hope—to protect in the name of God the altar of our religion 
and the sanctity of the Christian home—in the name of Christ 
to league ourselves were it only in self-defence against the 
men that may come upon us slumbering. Oh, if there be truth 
in half we hear, our language cannot be too earnest, our words 
cannot be too strong. We may find out when it is too late 
that corrupting influences have been at work stealthily close 
upon our steps, that those dear to us have been stolen by the 
tempter from our side, that there is only hollowness and 
mocking show where we had hoped there was purity and 
soundness. Is it true, what we vaguely hear, of the selfishness 
and oppression of business dealings in many places,—of the 
widespread, perhaps growing, laxity and corruption among our 
young men? Is it true that we are following in the footsteps 
of foreign cities towards the ghastly pit they have already 
reached, changing the blessing of free and easy intercourse 
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into a curse, and hurrying on toa result of which the faint 
anticipation only fills the mind with a shuddering and sickly 
horror? Iam using not a single word too strong, to express 
what any unsophisticated person would feel, to hear only a 
part of what is told now and then by men of experience, 
speaking in sober earnest, with sad anticipation of what lies 
before us. And what is even yet more fearful, certain schemes 
of social reorganization threaten to foster, increase and justify 
the very tendency to looseness of principle and uncertainty of 
belief, which has been already the fountain-head of so many 
streams of death. Oh, how easy to be a prophet, if it were 
only to prophesy smooth things! How easy to be to an un- 
faithful world as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument, so that men shall 
hear his words and do them not! ‘ But when God commands 
to take a trumpet, and blow a dolorous or jarring blast, it lies 
not in man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall con- 
ceal.” A sterner task is often required at the hands of God’s 
minister. At least, if there is danger of false alarm, of uncer- 
tain accusation, of wrongly goading the vexed conscience by 
rumor of supposed evil,—at least if there is danger of this, or 
of stimulating the sensibility to morbid because inefficient ac- 
tion,-we may yet hold up the uncertain prospect of certain 
evil as a reason and an impulse, that we may cling to our hope 
and our faith. There is a motive in this obscurely threatened 
danger, which should lead us to value and hold fast by what- 
ever we have entrusted to us as a sacred deposite. There be 
many who say, Who shall show us any good? We know not 
the value of our treasure, till we are threatened, however ob- 
scurely, with its loss, The fearful danger lest we lose heart 
and hope and the sacred meaning that faith gives to our life,— 
the fearful result that must follow if we do suffer ourselves thus 
to be stripped of our birthright,—the hollowness and mockery 
of life when all reverence for holiness, all faith in goodness, 
all trust in God is taken away,—let these things be our warn- 
ing. I say distinctly that we need not look far on either hand, 
to find the danger clothed in a palpable shape, to see it written 
VOL. II. 17* 
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to our saddened sight in the melancholy experience of many 
a heart and home, to hear it as it is mournfully told in the 
dreary emptiness of spirit that even a short experience of a 
city life has left, where at first was trust, love and an unbound- 
ed corfidence in man. Superficial arrogance, shallow skepti- 
cism, mean sneering insinuations cast out against the forms of 
faith we reverence and the holiness of lives we love—the public 
summoning to a self-established tribunal of ignorant, conceited 
judges, of the venerable faith of ages—the flippant dogmatism 
which is too indolent to seek and too arrogant to confess the 
possible reality of truth which has never yet shined in at its own 
poor casement—the voluntary renunciation of faith, and the 
choosing of darkness rather than light,—all this, which is mat- 
ter of our own observation, may be but the premonitory symp- 
tom of coming evil, and against the threatened evil we should 
be securely on our guard. 

As our hope and our stronghold amidst our fears, let us 
cleave to the good we have already in our midst. It is a holy 
and inspiring thought, that, while the world lives on its life 
and God’s work is carried forward by his messengers in his 
own way, while we seem poor feeble instruments of an un- 
known power, our best work is yet to redeem our own souls, 
and make holy our own lives. This is a work which always 
tells for good. There is none of the uncertainty of unskilful 
action here. There is none of the doubt and jealousy of party 
warfare. There is none of the petty feebleness of most of 
our action, if measured by its outward effect. No work is so 
glorious as the salvation of a human soul. No opportunity for 
other effort should be so prized, as the opportunity given to us 
all of training, disciplining, making pure and perfect the soul 
and life which is our own. We cannot all of us do much; at 
least, not much that the world can see. But, we can all of us, 
if we be true, be that which God requires of us. To make 
one human heart faithful, to make one human soul free, 
strong and pure, to make one human life such as it should be 
in the sight of high heaven, this is the most glorious work that 
we can conceive, and it is precisely this which is put into the 
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hands of each one of us. This is the way, perhaps the only 
‘sure way, in which we can forestall any evil that seems im- 
pending over us. ‘This at least, so far as it goes, is a sure and 
an unexceptionable way. We flee to our Christian altar, as a 
refuge from the danger with which the powers of evil threaten 
us ; and here is the first, the universal, the simple, the sacred 
work of our religious institutions, that they cherish the indi- 
vidual faith, that they purify the individual heart, that they 
strengthen the individual life. Here is the first, most beautiful 
meaning given to the words, “* Abide in me, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” With all our 
labor, all our striving, all our earnest seeking to overcome the 
evil within ourselves, we are tempted often to yield. The 
seduction is strong, to give over our fruitless struggle, for the 
more we search the more we find within of what seems a 
bottomless, unexhausted source of evil. Then the whisper 
comes, ‘ Is not your effort all a mockery ? Does God care for 
you or such as you? Is there anything but a name in the 
holiness to which you aspire?’ Such words as these will steal 
into the heart at times, and then there seems a strange mocke- 
ry in all that we behold: the strife of good and evil; the 
struggles of the tempted heart; the afflictions which the 
righteous suffer, the short-lived triumph of guilt; the bowing 
down of a strong mind under temptation, cavilling and doubt : 
All these things then seem strange, and to set at naught our 
hope and our endeavor. ‘Then the temptation comes, as I said, 
to give over, submit, and seek no longer, till the grave shall 
at last open to us its awful secret, whether of triumph, disso- 
lution, or despair. Such perplexities as these beset the mind 
of him who goes on through the weary experience of life. 
Many things are thus bewildering and painful, because the 
word of Christian truth is so needed to give the right interpre- 
tation to them all. And then through all this in the midst of 
care and secret sorrows we hear the words cf Jesus speaking 
through the Church, and saying, ‘‘ Come to me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” We are 
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soothed and comforted. The jarring warfare is stilled within 
the heart; and if it were only the solemn voice of past cen- 
turies that takes up and echoes the voice of our Savior, yet 
that alone, with the memory it brings to us of so many saintly 
lives, of the glad experience of so many holy men, would 
cheer and sustain us. It is only our own strength as yet that 
has failed us. Abide in me, says Christ, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye except ye abide in me. For the sake of 
peace and faith, repose of spirit and an unfailing hope, for the 
sake of a clear and confident mind, untroubled by prospect of 
evil and relying on the only sure means of withstanding the 
danger we dread, for the sake of the strength, fidelity, strict 
purpose, integrity of life, warmth of heart, earnestness of faith, 
which make up the riches of that treasure we would seek—for 
the sake of all this, which may live in our heart and be em- 
bodied in our daily life, we come to the Church of Christ to 
find aid. Driven from other shelter, we hope to be welcomed 
and protected here. Finding support no longer in our own 
strength, we may yet receive it in the sanctuary of our faith. 
Here, if there be indeed any meaning in our Christianity, is 
its holy and glorious work, that it brings the free spirit of man 
into near communion with the Infinite Spirit of God. It lifts 
up the individual soul, so that it shares in that one life which is 
common to all the good. It is not in vain if with a true pur- 
pose and a quick conscience we busy ourselves to find out or 
weary and vex ourselves in our effort to relieve the wrong that 
exists in the world at large. Our strength may seem to be 
spent fruitlessly. Society goes on its own way, and what 
cares the world for our poor endeavor? But meanwhile we 
have a strong, vivid sense of the moral danger that always 
exists. We see the result to which we are tending, so long as 
we ignorantly or carelessly cherish any looseness of principle 
within ourselves. Is our mind clear, is our conscience faithful, 
is our life true? If not, if, we knowingly or ignorantly suffer 
ourselves to grow lax and uncertain in guarding the sanctuary 
of our own spirit, that which Saint Paul calls the temple of the 
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living God, if we have thus forsaken our sacred trust and left 
the door open to plunderers, what will be the end of it? All 
the accumulated wrong that bears on the great heart of human- 
ity, the sorrow, the bitterness, the misery, the crime, that vex 
and desecrate the intercourse of man with his fellow—all this 
is our warning to be strictly, faithfully, personally true. The 
gathered voice of wailing that ascends to heaven from every 
portion of the earth, sounds at once within the heart of each, 
a summons to hold fast his own integrity. All the sacredness 
of meaning that lies in the symbols of our faith, in the united 
experience of so many centuries, in the venerable shapes of 
goodness that from all the past, beckon to us pointing still with 
earnest hope to the future—all this, which is wrapped up in 
the significance of the Christian Church, all should come home 
to us, and be the portion of each man who calls himself by that 
name. Yes, there is something that may belong to us also, in 
that reverence which other bodies of Christians pay their 
Church. It would be a poor exchange if our more active 
thought and the freedom of our individual minds forced away 
from us the peace other men, in other times and now, have 
found in the Church. ‘To them it has been in very deed their 
mother’s bosom and their home. To them it is clothed with 
awful sanctity. It bears a venerable authority. Its voice is 
listened to as the voice of God. Service in its name is a glad 
free-will offering of the devout heart. Servants, witnesses, 
apostles, martyrs has its word called forth, men in every age 
who have joyfully surrendered themselves to its command. 
And now must the Church lose its dignity and authority, its 
sacredness too in our eyes, because we do not confess submis- 
sion to the outward form it has borne hitherto? Is not the 
high spiritual meaning that lies behind the form, as sacred to 
us as the form itself that represents it is to others? Does not 
the yet living thought, the memory of every heroic life, the 
hidden yet dear experience of the thousands of Christian hearts 
that have found heavenly peace in this sanctuary—does not all 
this appeal to us, bearing all the fulness of meaning that it 
bears to others, to whom the Church is still a temple built with 
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hands? And so we take up the words that come so earnestly 
in our day to call men back to the bosom of the Church they 
and their fathers have forsaken; we repeat them in a sense 
yet more sacred in our own eyes. To us Christian institutions 
embody not the arrogance and persecuting zeal that have de- 
formed them so often, but the Christian life and hope of past 
ages, the faith of our fathers, the faith of holy men, the faith 
we too would cherish and keep pure if we may, the spiritual 
fellowship with all good men, which is one of the dearest 
privileges of our earthly state. 

Let us give this as our meaning then, to the Christian 
Church—It is the home of the heart—it is the sanctuary 
of faith—it is our refuge when we dread the evil that threatens 
our social life and invades the sanctity of our homes. What- 
ever there is in all this to call forth the earnest action of the 
man, whatever in the name we bear, in the position we hold, 
in the hope we cherish, whatever that is sacred in the truth of 
God and the altar of Christian faith, whatever that is dearly 
cherished in our blessed associations with home, friends, kin- 
dred and family, whatever clusters about the words love and 
purity, that we should keep them free from shame, spotless in 
their own divinity—all this comes close upon the heart when 
we speak of the institutions and the privileges of our faith. 
The Church is the bulwark of our moral liberty. It is the 
safeguard of individual character. If it is not this, then it is 
naught and worse than naught. It would seem as if the divine 
work of Christianity cotild be carried out and perfected in the 
single soul. Nothing should stand between that and the Infi- 
nite. The Church is here only that it may bring them together. 
The man should stand free and strong before the face of high 
Heaven, not cut off from sharing any holy influence. The 
purity and completeness of individual character, this is our 
hope, this is the refuge where all our confidence must be 
placed. It is the individual character that we love and glory 
in, as we read back the records of our race ; it is this that re- 
vives our failing trust in man and in Providence; it is this to 
which we must confide all that now is dear and precious in our 
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eyes ; it is this that we must look to, if anything yet remains 
that can be done and that shall be done for the reforming of 
the world. Schemes offer themselves every day to regenerate 
society and work out character and happiness and prosperity 
by the machinery of circumstance. Schemes like this are 
rising and falling away ; ever-renewed, still tried, cast by, and 
forgotten. Driven from all else, despairing in any machine- 
work to accomplish our God-given task, we are forced back 
on this. The character and inmost purpose of the man—here 
we plant ourselves ; here is the deep fountain fed from the 
living springs of eternity. Man living in communion with 
God, and society conformed to the law of God; all else is 
subordinate to this. And as our pledge that in some feeble 
measure we may attain this, we hold fast to the Church of God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth. Not in a narrow, technical, 
theological sense, but in a broad, universal, inspiring sense. 
It is the summing up of all the holy influences that bear on 
our heart and life. It is the communion of saints; it is the 
embodiment of the life of God among us ; it is the living vine, 
put into our hands to cherish, protect and cultivate. In the 
solemn view of life, of futurity, of the sin and sorrow of our 
race, of the love that still holds up these failing hearts of ours 
and sheds its sacredness about the path we follow, the dearly 
cherished companionship in lofty thought and pure aspiration— 
for all this we will “ magnify and cling to the Church of 
Christ” which is founded upon a Rock. 





WE SAY THAT WE SEE. 


Surety we ought to see. We might have vision. The 
supposition that we are ‘thus favored is very natural. Vision 
is the gift of Jesus to every true disciple, and we regard our- 
selves as true disciples; at least, we are not pleased if our 
discipleship is called in question. Christianity is a true guide 
in life, a sufficient comforter under affliction, a messenger 
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from other worlds in the hour of death ; Christ opens the blind 
eyes. He promised his disciples, “ Ye shall know the truth,” 
and since he did not select his words without caution, he must 
have meant something by the word “ know.” Blindness, un- 
certainty, half-faith, skepticism, looking forward to the coming 
of a new prophet, these former things have passed away. The 
doctrines of the Gospel should have gained entire, undisputed 
possession of mind and heart. ‘That sublime truth which he 
brought from heaven, ought to have become the food of our 
souls, nourishing them into a free, joyous, beneficent life. We 
should have learned continually to regard ourselves as children 
of the Father, here upon his business, here under his guidance, 
here under his protection. We should have gained from the 
Gospel clear and elevated and consoling views of human life ; 
we should have learned to see things as they truly are. This 
is or might be vision for us ;—how well deserving the name! 
Prophets and kings and sages desired to see what we see, and 
were not able. We say that we see. It is natural that we 
should think so. But are we in the enjoyment of spiritual ~ 
vision? Not to the extent which many fancy. The Son of 
God has been manifested; but this does not ensure a hearty 
realization of spiritual things, a knowledge of the truth, open 
vision. We know that even in Christian lands there is fearful 
ignorance amongst those who are called wise, as well as 
amongst the unlettered, about the great subjects of religion, the 
character and government of God, the claims of the soul, the 
rule of life, the law of love. If we are not deceived by sacred 
names poorly applied, by fair appearances which give no true 
account of the inward condition, we must adrhit, that now as 
always, we have a light which shineth in darkness and is not 
comprehended. We do not give ourselves to Christianity. 
Men and nations even, in these latter days are perishing for 
lack of vision,—because they will not see. Men and nations 
are still, to a great degree, without practical religion. For the 
various labors, changes, chances of life, they have not the 
armor of God. Behold men in joy and in sorrow, in private 
and in public, in life and in death, when they are at ease 
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amidst their possessions, and when the burden of our mortal 
days presses on them with crushing weight; behold them, 
when a temptation is to be resisted, when a good deed is to be 
done, when heart and voice and hand are demanded for the 
service of God ; behold godless man in common life, and ask 
whether he is not perishing in the unequal contest; whether 
the human soul is not fainting, dying, every day. And is it 
not the saddest of all sights, a humanrspirit losing its heavenly 
life, giving no tokens, in good deeds, of spiritual vitality, with- 
out gratitude in prosperity, without peace in adversity, without 
faith in times of discouragement, without courage and firm- 
ness, when the wicked would prevail? Is it not the saddest of 
all sights,—a nation, a community, ceasing to do good and 
learning to do evil, mad in the pursuit of the prizes of this 
world, but lacking the true spirit of endurance, true love and 
heroism, high and holy aspirations, every day putting forth 
less and less spiritual strength, and proving by its childish 
fears and shuddering at every more important crisis in its 
history, that if its end is not yet, it is near even at the doors, 
that it is rapidly passing to the grave-field of the nations? 
The historian hardly tells of any other nations. The record 
of death and burial saddens every page. 

We say that we see. Therefore our sin remaineth, We 
are warned of a consummation against which it is eminently 
in our power to guard. We, of all men, should see, and it is 
our shame if we are blind. Enough and more than enough 
has been done for us. But let it be remembered that we also 
have a part to perform. There must be a seeing people as 
well as an inspired prophet. There is, practically, no vision 
when we have not gained or have lost the power of beholding 
and realizing those things which are freely manifested by God, 
when we wilfully or carelessly close the eyes that should dis- 
cern his glory, when the prophet in vain describes his vision, 
and seeks to give us sight ;—there is no vision, even in a world 
of light and beauty, under a firmament pictured all over with 
celestial forms, and radiant with the fairest colors, there is no 
vision though the prophet stand by our side, his eye burning 
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with heavenly fire, his countenance beaming with divine intel- 
ligence, his hand upon the unsealed Book of wisdom,—there is 
no vision, if the eye that should behold is blinded. Spiritual 
vision is not only a gift of God, but also an act of man. 

Let this be considered by all, nations or individuals, that sin 
against light. R. E. 





ASPIRATION. 


Acmicuty Father! Thou hast many a blessing 
In store for every erring child of thine ; 

For this I pray—Let me, thy grace possessing, 
Seek to be guided by thy will divine. 


Not for earth’s treasures, for her joys the dearest, 
Would I my supplications raise to thee ; 

Not for the hopes that to my heart are nearest, 
But only that I give that heart to thee. 


Imploring thee to guide and guard me ever, 
Cleanse by thy power from every stain of sin, 
Let me thy blessing ask on each endeavor, 
And thus thy promised peace my soul may win. 
Let me be thine! resisting each temptatic. 
To quench the spirit’s thirst at earthly springs, 
Let me be thine in life, then find salvation 
Where seraphs wake to praise their golden strings. 
M. H. S&S. 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 


To tHe Epitor: The remarks in your last Number on 
** Denominational Titles,” brought to my recollection a dis- 
course on a similar subject delivered some seventeen years 
since by the now senior clergyman (in point of settlement) of 
the seventy-six settled pastors of churches in Boston. The 
text was from Acts xi. 16: “The disciples were called 
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Christians first at Antioch.” In the discourse, the learned 
writer remarked, that in that verse was contained the only 
account that was given us of the origin of the name which 
Christians bear, as believers in the divine mission of our blessed 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. ‘ When I reflect,” says the 
author, “ upon the many hundred names, 1 might almost say, 
of sects into which the Christian world is divided, viewing them 
as so many engines of party distinction, so many badges of 
submission, as they too often are, to human authority, my per- 
plexed and agitated mind goes back to repose itself at Antioch, 
where the ‘ believers,’ the ‘ brethren,” they who ‘were of one 
heart and one mind,’ were content with the simple appellation 
which denoted their allegiance to their divine Master.” Our 
author then proceeded to lay downa fewamong many reasons 
for an adherence to the example of the first disciples in the use 
of the name Christian, and that name only, as the designation 
of our religious faith. 

“In the first place,” he says, ‘ because it is the only appro- 
priate name, as it is the only name which denotes at once the 
source from which our religion is derived. In the second 
place, because it is the name which was adopted by the be- 
lievers, as we have seen, in the first, and perhaps I need not 
hesitate to say, in the purest age of the Church. In the third 
place, because it is the only name which can serve as a bond 
of union among the believers in Christ. It is the only name 
which expresses our common faith. It is the only ground 
on which believers can stand and act together in defence of 
their religion, and in promoting the great purposes for which it 
was given them. In the fourth place, because the assumption 
of another name, instead of promoting union, promotes disunion 
among the believers in Christ. Any other name is the name 
of a party, and party implies separation, division. Every new 
name is a new barrier, a new partition-wall between the disci- 
ples of the same religion, and this very separation prevents 
that interchange of thought and feeling which would lead to a 
juster estimate of each other’s religious opinions and character 
and to a near assimilation. Many are kept asunder, who else 
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would know, and honor, and love one another; and many, 
from the same cause, remain in error, who might otherwise be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. In the fifth place, be- 
cause the adoption of any other name than ‘ Christian,’ as the 
name of a party, excites a spirit of proselytism, or at least 
brings it into action and gives it force and efficacy. In the 
sixth place, because the adoption of any other name than 
‘ Christian’ tends to shackle the mind, to prevent the free, un- 
biassed exercise of its powers in the investigation of truth. In 
the seventh place, because by the adoption of another name than 
‘Christian,’ by thus attaching ourselves to a particular party 
in the Christian Church, if we do not imbibe, and do not in fact 
defend, all the opinions of that party, we yet give the sanction 
of our name, and thus far, of our influence, to opinions which 
we do not approve. In the eighth and last place, because the 
assumption of another name than ‘ Christian’ is pointedly re- 
proved by an eminent apostle of Christ. ‘ For it hath been 
declared unto me,’ he saith to the Corinthians, ‘ that there are 
contentions among you. Every one of you saith, one, I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided ? was Paul crucified for you, or were ye baptized into 
the name of Paul? Who is Paul and who is Apollos, but 
ministers, by whom ye have believed? Let no man glory in 
men, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. Ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is Gop’s.’ And who, I may ask, are those whose 
names have been adopted in later times, as the badge of party, 
but teachers by whom their followers have believed? Some of 
them have written works more voluminous, and certainly more 
involved and obscure than the Bible, to show what the Bible 
hath taught. How much better is it, to go at once to Christ, 
and learn of him !” 

Under each of fhese heads the subject was more fully gone 
into, but the limits of a single article forbid my entering more 
at large. The discourse passed through-a third edition, and 
would now doubtless do much to correct the unsettled state of 
things in the churches which I am sorry to witness at the 
present day. H. J. 0. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


InstaLLation at Bripcewater, Mass.—On Wednesday, May 7, 
1845, Rev. Claudius Bradford, late of Hubbardston, was installed 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Bridgewater. 
The services were as follows: Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. 
Kendall of Plymouth; Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Brig- 
ham of Taunton ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of New Bedford ; 
Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Whitman of East Bridgewater ; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Moore of Duxbury ; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. 
Moseley of South Scituate ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sanger 
of Dover. 

Mr. Peabody’s text was from Acts iii.15: “And killed the Prince 
of life, whom God hath raised from the dead: whereof we are wit- 

” He insisted on the truth of the historical facts of the resur- 
rection, and upon its high moral importance as a ground-element of 
Christian faith. He dwelt at length upon the importance and necessi- 
ty of miracle as the seal of revelation. And he spoke with special 
force upon the spirit which ought to mark every attempt to do away 
with Christianity as a special divine revelation. Not hastily or 





scornfully should any cast away that which has been the trust of the 
poor man, the consolation of the mourner, and the faith of the Church 
in all ages. But if the record must be mutilated or set aside, let it be 
in tears and despair, with a heavy heart and a trembling hand. 

We learn that the Society in Bridgewater are about to build a new 
church in place of their ancient, time-worn edifice, and that the pros- 
pects of the Society are highly encouraging. 





InsTaLLation aT CazBotvitte, Mass.—On the evening of Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1845, Rev. Crawford Nightingale was installed as Pastor 
of the Unitarian Church and Society in Cabotville. A few years ago 
a neat and commodious Unitarian church was erected there, and it is 
now well filled and supported. Its first settled minister was the Rev. 
J. A. Buckingham ; and the second is Mr. Nightingale, who enters 
upon his duties with encouraging prospects. The following were the 
services of Installation :—Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Northampton ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Bellows of New York City; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. 
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Peabody of Springfield; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. 
I.; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Whitney of Brighton ; 
Congluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Everett of Northfield. 

Mr. Bellow8 preached from the expressive words of Christ : ‘ There 
is none good save one, that is Gop.’’ Luke xviii. 19. To show the 
goodness of God by experience, to demonstrate that which he called 
the * Fatherhood of God,” the preacher used the four great themes of 
Nature, the Human Soul, Providence, and Revelation, or Jesus Christ. 
The testimony of these witnesses to the goodness of the Deity, was 
strongly presented. The most common objections were considered 
and answered. The views peculiar to Unitarians were intimated, 
particularly as to the human soul, or our natural capacity and destiny. 
‘The common idea of labor as a curse, and death as a terrible evil, the 
punishment of the sinner by an offended God, was repelled. And 
then, under the head of Revelation, which the time compelled the 
preacher to present in a single point, theFatherhood of God was shown 
in the character of Curist; and that great truth urged, so strangely 
neglected by most Christians, that the Father is to be seen in the Son. 

All the exercises were listened to by an attentive audience, and the 
occasion was one of great interest and impression. 





InsTALLATION aT BrewstER, Mass.—Rev. James L. Stone, recent- 
ly of Mansfield, was installed as Pastor of the Unitarian Society in 
Brewster, May 14,1845. The services were as follows :—Introducto- 
ry Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable ; Selections from the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Stone of Sherburne; Sermon, also by Rev. 
Mr. Stone ; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Wight of Dennis ; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable ; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship and Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Thomas, at present of 
South Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Pratt of Brewster. 

The preacher took as his text the words, “* What is truth?” John 
xviii. 38. In pointing out the true region where Christian truth is to be 
discovered, and in shewing its real character, he referred to our liabili- 
ty to extremes. He warned his hearers against confounding all dis- 
tinctions, and setting all just limits at defiance, while on the other 
hand he exhibited the danger of that fatal indifference and insensibili- 
ty which hold too many churches and too many souls in a spiritual 
lethargy. The discourse contained such expressions of parental feel- 
ing as were natural to a father on an occasion of so much interest to 
his son.—At another hour the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered with appropriate exercises. 
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Orvination oF an Evancutist.—On Thursday evening, May 15, 
1845, Mr. Edwin J. Gerry was ordained as an Evangelist, in Rev. Mr. 
Miles’s church, Lowell, Mass. The services of the occasion were in 
the following order :—Introductory Prayer and Reading*ef the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Mr. Wood, Minister at Large in Lowell ; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston ; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. White 
of Littleton ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Wood ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Miles. 

Mr. Barrett, in his sermon, from the text, Ephesians iv. 11, 12, 13, 
began with some remarks illustrative of the truth—suggested by the 
concluding words of the text—“ Till we all come unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of Christ,’’—that the Gospel’s chief 
end is man’s spiritual growth ; that this religion, instead of finding 
fault with his nature, regards him as coming from his Creator’s hand “ 
rightly constituted, and while itseeks to prevent or correct all abuse 
of his powers, strives to unfold them in due order and to the utmost 
extent of their capabilities, deeming its main purpose accomplished 
when it has trained him up, intellectually, morally and religiously, to 
that state of true manhood, indicated by the pattern of all excellence, 
Jesus Christ. The preacher then proceeded to the principal object of 
his discourse, which was, so to describe man’s natural endowments, 
so to direct attention to the great model of character set forth in the 
Gospel, and so to explain the suitableness and value of what are 
called the “‘ means of grace’’—particularly the Scriptures, the Sabbath, 
the Church, the ministry, &c.—as to produce in his hearers clearer 
perceptions and deeper feelings respecting the reasonableness, the 
duty, and the need of cherishing elevated views of their capacities and 
powers, of conforming their desires and aims to the highest standard, 
and of striving with their utmost energy and in the use of all the helps 
furnished them by God, to reach the perfection which their nature and 
Christianity and Divine Providence concur in bidding them to aspire 
after and in enabling them to attain. 





Cuurcu at Hartrorp, Cr.—The corner-stone of this edifice was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies, May 24, 1845. ‘The concourse of 
people was unexpectedly large, and an address of an hour in length 
was delivered by Rev. H. W. Bellows of New York City. Our 
friends in Hartford shew a most determined perseverance, and deserve, 
as they will attain, success. 
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Anniversaries.—We delay our present number a little, in order to 
give our readers fresh intelligence of those meetings held during the 
last week of May that were especially connected with our own de- 
nomination. So many excellent things have been said, and so active 
and earnest a spirit has been manifested, that we find it difficult to 
convey, in our narrow limits, any just impression of the chraacter of 
the various services. 





Discussion or Stavery.—In compliance with a public call signed 
by several Unitarian clergymen, an assembly convened in Ritchie Hall, 
on Monday afternoon, May 26, to consider the subject of clerical duties 
and responsibilities in relation to American slavery. Rev. Dr. 
Thompson of Barre was chosen Moderator; Rev. Mr. Parkman of 
Dover, N. H., was elected Secretary ; and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Willard of Deerfield. Some time was lost in a debate as to the 
propriety of admitting into the meeting, or allowing to remain in it, 
other persons than clergymen. On the main topic, however, spirited 
addresses were made, in the course of the afternoon and evening, by 
Rev. Mr. Stetson, Rev. Mr. Russell, Rev. Mr. Hedge, Rev. Mr. 
Briggs of Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Boston, Rev. Mr. Hall of 
Providence, Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, Rev. Mr. Fosdick, Rev. 
Mr. Pettibone, and Rev. Mr. Chapin. 

The remarks were characterized by a very strong and unqualified 
disapprobation of the slave system in all its parts, as an institution re- 
pugnant to a free government, to a pure Christianity, especially to our 
Liberal faith, and a disgrace to humanity. Firm confidence was ex- 
pressed in the power of Christ’s Church, with God’s blessing, to remove 
the evil from the country. An adjourned meeting was held in the even- 
ing. Another adjournment was made to Wednesday evening, and still 
another to Thursday, when the moral aspects of this tremendous ques- 
tion were presented with ability by a succession of speakers,—the un- 
speakable wrong slavery inflicts on the immortal spirit, its defiance of 
the most sacred domestic relations and duties, its stupefying effects on 
the whole moral nature, and its perpetual antagonism to the truth. 





Tux Cotration.—This festival, hospitably prepared by Boston 
laymen for the clergy, was observed as usual, in the hall over the 
Western Railroad Depot on Tuesday. An immense concourse of 
ladies and gentlemen was presided over by the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, whose venerable aspect and distinguished character called 
forth many felicitous and enthusiastically received allusions in the 
course of the exercises. <A blessing was asked by Rev. Mr. Lunt of 
Quincy, and after the repast thanks were returned by Rev. Mr. Barrett 
of Boston. Appropriate and original hymns were sung with much 
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spirit by the company. Addresses full of vigor and feeling were made ; 
by the Chairman, on the present condition of the Christian world, and 
the necessity of preserving the apostolic spirit of love to the brethren ; 
by Dr. Pierce, who told an amusing story ; by Dr. Willard, who ex- 
pressed his gratitude at being present, at his advanced age, in so cheer- 
ful a scene; by Mr. Greeley, who paid a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, lately deceased; by Dr. Gannett and Mr. 
Hincks, on the condition of Unitarianism in Montreal ; and on differ- 
ent topics, miscellaneous but appropriate, by. Rev. Messrs. Osgood, 
Gage, Eliot, Dewey, Bradford, Huntington of Hillsboro’, Ill., Briggs 
of Plymouth, Palfrey, now Secretary of the Commonwealth, E. T. 
Taylor, and Hon. 8S. C. Phillips. All present were happy in the 
generously festive occasion; the absent were remembered, and the 
dead not forgotten. It was agreed to hold a similar gathering next 


year. 





American Unirartan Association.—A business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held at 9 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, May 27, at the Berry Street Vestry; but on account of the 
large number of members in attendance, was obliged to adjourn to the 
Federal Street Church. In the absence of the President, Hon. Joseph 
Story, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks was called upon to preside. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. F. A. Farley. The subject of discussion was 
found in a proposition to modify the existing organization of the 
Association, especially withthe design of increasing its missionary 
means and efforts and its general efficiency. Several suggestions were 
offered and observations made by Rev. Messrs. Farley, Gannett, Ellis, 
Clarke, 8. D. Robbins, Frost, Fosdick, J. W. Thompson and Lothrop, 
and by Messrs. G. G. Channing, N. A. Barrett,and Albert Fearing. 
It was finally agreed, harmoniously and unanimously, to instruct the 
Executive Committee to appoint a Missionary Agent with a suitable 
salary, and if they should deem it expedient, to apply to the State 
Legislature for an act of incorporation. ‘The fifth Article of the 
Constitution was also so amended, in conformity with an announce- 
ment of an intended motion, a year ago, by Rev. Mr. Farley, as to 
make the Board of Directors consist of six persons instead of five, and 
two of these, laymen.—At half past six o’clock, P. M. the Association 
convened again, and after some preliminary discussion, which was 
soon waived, Rev. Orville Dewey was chosen President for the ensu- 
ing year, Judge Story having declined. Rev. Charles Briggs was elected 
General Secretary ; Rev. S. K. Lothrop, Assistant Secretary; H. P. 
Fairbanks, Esq., Treasurer ; Rev. Messrs. A. B. Muzzy, G. E. Ellis, N. 
Hall, J. F. Clarke, and Messrs. H. B. Rogers and Isaiah Bangs, 
Executive Committee. The name of James H. Wells, Esq. of Hart- 
ford, Ct., was added to the list of Vice Presidents, in the place of that 
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of James Taylor, Esq. of Philadelphia, deceased within the past year. 
A motion of Mr. Barrett, requiring that one third of the Board of 
Directors shall retire from office annually, was discussed, but with- 
drawn by the mover.—The meeting was adjourned to the Federal 
Street Church, and became public. After the annual and most gratify- 
ing Report of the General Secretary, and the proposal of certain reso- 
lutions by the Assistant Secretary, addresses on the subject particular- 
ly of the missionary operations of the Association, on the importance 
of theological education, and of a deep personal piety, were made by 
Rev. Messrs. Farley, Holland, Bellows, J. Harrington, Whitman, 
Fuller, Jones, and the President. The meeting was marked by an 
unusually large attendance and by an unusual degree of ‘interest. 





Berry Srreer Conrerence.—The Conference met at the Swe- 
denborgian Chapel in Phillips’ Place, on Wednesday at half past 8 
o'clock, A. M. It was organized, after prayer by Rev, Jason Whit- 
man, by the choice of Rev. James Thompson of Barre, Moderator ; 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, Scribe; Rev. Messrs. Alexander Young, 
George Putnam, and George E. Ellis, Executive Committee. The 
address, by Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., was an elaborate and able 
dissertation on the “ Rights, Claims and Duties of Opinion,” and had 
a direct bearing on the present aspect of theological speculation in the 
direction of anti-supernaturalism, which tendency it opposed. After 
the address, Dr. Dewey presented to the Conference a portion of a letter 
received by him from the “ Pennsylvania Christian Conference,” ask- 
ing the sympathy and fellowship of Liberal Christians, on the ground 
that they, the Christians, as well as Unitarians, take the Bible as 
their only creed, and that in other respects they agree with the de- 
nomination called Unitarian. In connexion with this communication, 
Dr. Dewey submitted the following resolution, which, after some 
remarks, was cordially adopted :— 

‘‘ Resolved, In answer to a communication received by a member of 
this Conference from the Pennsylvania Christian Conference through 
Elder J.J. Harvey on the subject of Christian union: That this Con- 
ference receives with pleasure the hand of fellowship thus stretched 
out to the religious body which it represents, and expresses in return, 
its friendly and hearty sympathy withthe Pennsylvania Christian Con- 
ference, and with that communion in general which denominates itself 
Christian.” 

All Christian elders present were then invited to take seats with 
the Conference ; and Elders Morgridge of New Bedford, and Edmonds 
of Boston, expressed their gratitude and satisfaction. The following 
question was then selected, out of five proposed by the Executive 
Committee, and taken as the subject of the morning discussion : ‘* How 
shall we deal with the prevailing views which doubt or deny the super- 
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natural elementin Christianity?”” The speakers on this topic were Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Channing, A. P. Peabody, Parker, Russell, Bellows, 
Bulfinch, Thomas, Morison, J. Allen, Frost, and Clarke.—At half 
past 3 o’clock, P. M., an adjourned session was held and devoted to a 
consideration of the condition and prospects of Harvard College with 
reference to Liberal Christianity. A very general opinion existed 
among the members that if the facts and true state of affairs were 
thoroughly known, reasonable men throughout the State would be 
convinced that the College is at present, as far as it possibly can be, 
free from sectarian control; and that the real purpose of Calvinists is 
not so much to deliver the College from Sectarianism as to make it 
sectarian, by putting it into Calvinistic hands. A share was taken in 
the debate by Rev. Drs. Willard and Gannett, Rev. Messrs. C. Pal- 
frey, Ellis, Hill, Stetson, Judd, Loring, A. P. Peabody, Morison, 
Nightingale, Muzzy, Sweet, and Farley. - 





Sunpay Scuoor Socizrry.—The seventeenth public annual meeting 
of the Sunday School Society, was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Federal Street Church; Hon. S. C. Phillips, its President, in the 
chair. The services were commenced by a chant from the choir, and 
a blessing implored by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable. A Report 
followed from the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. R. C. Waterston, 
which gave a brief sketch of the proceedings of the Society during the 
year, and the condition of Sunday Schools in general, and advocated 
the necessity at the present time of sound Scriptural and religious 
teaching. In closing, it contained a suggestion on the subject of 
County and State Sunday School Conventions. Professor Brooks 
rose and urged the adoption of this important suggestion. Rev. F. T. 
Gray boréa grateful tribute to the labors and sacrifices of his brethren 
in the West, and illustrated his subject by many interesting facts which 
he had gathered on a recent missionary tour in that portion of the 
country. Mr. A.B. Fuller of Belvidere, [Il., confirmed the statements 
of Mr. Gray, and represented the condition and wants of the West, in 
regard to Sunday Schools, tracts, and books for the young, and other 
means for their intellectual and moral culture. Rev. Mr. Whitman 
of Portland, Me., followed, and drew a brief contrast between the 
condition of the heathen and the Christian child, the one treated as 
without, and the other as having a soul; and urged with earnestness 
the necessity of religious principle in the child, fostered by parental 
and Sunday school instruction, as indispensabie to its moral safety and 
its eternal interest. Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N, H., pre- 
sented some important thoughts on the necessary qualifications of 
teachers. Mr. Alger of the Divinity School, Cambridge, spoke at 
length of the necessity and value of early religious ipstruction, gom- 
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mended the Bible as the text-book, and the character of the Savior as 
the standard to which teachers should lead their pupils. Rev. Dr. 
Dewey of New York rose to express but one thought, called out by the 
sweet voices whose tones had so deeply affected him. He was re- 
minded by this, of a scene he had witnessed in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, London, where in presence of all the crowned heads in Europe, 
the voices of eight thousand children rose as an incense to Heaven 
more acceptable than all ritual offerings. The effect was indescriba- 
ble. The President closed with pronouncing a well-deserved and 
affectionate tribute to the character and memory, as a religious man 
and a Sunday school teacher, of the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. 





CELEBRATION or THE Lorp’s Suprer.-—This interesting service 
was again observed at the Federal Street Church, on Thursday 
evening. The assembly was crowded, and the throng of disciples 
that sat in profound, reverential and intense feeling at the table of 
communion, gave the surest proof that the spirit of brotherhood and 
the religious life are making a steady and evident advance iu our 
denomination. The sermon was preached and the accompanying 
exercises were performed by Dr. Dewey. The subject of the dis- 
course, from Revelatione vi. 10: ‘ Be thou faithful tnto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life,” was the grandeur of the spiritual 
character in the common relations of daily life. The good man isa 
nobler being than the describer of nobleness, the doer than the writer, 
the actor than the author of a conception, the hero than the artist— 
painter, sculptor or poet. Virtue, therefore, being greater than genius, 
is greater than all other things. And a man is happy, worthy and 
significant in proportion to the sublimity of his aims, the loftiness of 
his ideal. It follows then that every human being, even the humblest, 
may fulfil the grandest destiny. In suffering, in temptation, in the 
discipline of sickness and the solemnities of death, there are opportu- 
nities for the exercise of more than kingly greatness, the attainment of 
honor higher than that of thrones and crowns, triumphs mightier than 
those of the world’s most powerful rulers—After the sermon, the 
Sacrament was administered by Rev. Mr. Eliot of St. Louis, prayers 
were offered, anda hymn was sung by the whole congregation. 





Morvine Praver ann Conrerence Mertines.—These meetings 
were held, and fully attended, at the Vestry of the Bulfinch Street 
Church, at half past 7 o’clock on Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. They were marked by entire success, by a living, ardent piety, 
by a spirit of heartfelt fellowship and Christian brotherly love. A 
devout temper was evidently awakened, and fresh impulses in a holy 
and divine life were imparted to many souls. 





